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DEPOSITED BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


The War 


THE QUEBEC CONFERENCE 


The following text of a joint statement by 
Prime Minister Churchill of Great Britain 
and President Roosevelt was handed to news- 
papermen at a press conference on August 24 in 
Quebec, Canada: 


“The Anglo-American war conference, which 
opened at Quebec on August 11, under the hos- 
pitable auspices of the Canadian Government, 
has now concluded its work. 

“The whole field of world operations has 
been surveyed in the light of the many gratify- 
ing events which have taken place since the 
meeting of the President and the Prime Min- 
ister in Washington at the end of May, and the 
necessary decisions have been taken to provide 
for the forward action of the fleets, armies, and 
air forces of the two nations. 

“Considering that these forces are inter- 
mingled in continuous action against the enemy 
in several quarters of the globe, it is indis- 
pensable that entire unity of aim and method 
should be maintained at the summit of the war 
direction. 

“Further conferences will be needed, prob- 
ably at shorter intervals than before, as the war 
effort of the United States and British Com- 
monwealth and Empire against the enemy 
spreads and deepens. 

“It would not be helpful to the fighting troops 


to make any announcement of the decisions 
which have been reached. These can only 
emerge in action. 

“It may, however, be stated that the mil- 
itary discussions of the chiefs of staff turned 
very largely upon the war against Japan and 
the bringing of effective aid to China. Dr. 
T. V. Soong, representing the Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, was a party to the discussions. 
In this field, as in the European, the President 
and the Prime Minister were able to receive and 
approve the unanimous recommendation of the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff. Agreements were 
also reached upon the political issues under- 
lying or arising out of the military operations. 

“It was resolved to hold another conference 
before the end of the year between the British 
and American authorities, in addition to any 
tri-partite meeting which it may be possible to 
arrange with Soviet Russia. Full reports of 
the decisions so far as they affect the war against 
Germany and Italy will be furnished to the 
Soviet Government. 

“Consideration has been given during the 
Conference to the question of relations with the 
French Committee of Liberation, and it is un- 
derstood that an announcement by a number of 
governments will be made in the latter part of 
the week.” 
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ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT BEFORE THE CANADIAN PARLIAMENT 
AT OTTAWA * 


Your Excettency, Mempers or THE ParRttia- 
MENT, My Goop Frrenps AND NEIGHBORS OF THE 
Dominion oF CanaDA: 

It was exactly five years ago last Wednesday 
that I came to Canada to receive the high honor 
of a degree at Queen’s University. On that oc- 
casion—one year before the invasion of Poland, 
three years before Pearl Harbor—I said: 


“We in the Americas are no longer a far- 
away continent, to which the eddies of contro- 
versies beyond the seas could bring no interest 
or no harm. Instead, we in the Americas have 
become a consideration to every propaganda 
office and to every general staff beyond the seas. 
The vast amount of our resources, the vigor of 
our commerce, and the strength of our men 
have made us vital factors in world peace 
whether we choose it or not.” ? 


We did not choose this war, and that “we” 
includes each and every one of the United Na- 
tions. 

War was violently forced upon us by crimi- 
nal agressors, who measure their standards of 
morality by the extent of the death and the de- 
struction that they can inflict upon their neigh- 
bors. 

In this war Canadians and Americans have 
fought shoulder to shoulder, as our men and our 
women and our children have worked together 
and played together in happier times of peace. 

Today, in devout gratitude, we are celebrating 
a brilliant victory won by British, Canadian, 
and American fighting men in Sicily. 

Today we rejoice also in another event for 
which we need not apologize. A year ago Japan 
occupied several of the Aleutian Islands and 
made a great “to-do” about the invasion of the 
continent of North America. I regret to say 


that some Americans and some Canadians—for 
political purposes chiefly—wished our Govern- 
ments to withdraw from the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean campaigns and divert all our 
vast strength to the removal of the Japs from a 
few rocky specks in the Aleutians. 

Today our wiser councils have maintained 
our efforts in the Atlantic area and the south. 
west Pacific with ever-growing contributions; 
and in the northwest Pacific a relatively small 
campaign has been assisted by the Japs them- 
selves in the elimination of the last Jap from 
Attu and Kiska. We have been told that Japs 
never surrender ; their headlong retreat satisfies 
us just as well. 

Great councils are being held here on the free 
and honored soil of Canada—councils which 
look to the future conduct of this war and to 
the years of building a new progress for man- 
kind. 

To these councils Canadians and Americans 
alike again welcome that wise and good and gal- 
lant gentleman, the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain. 

Mr. King, my old friend, may I through you 
thank the people of Canada for their hospital- 
ity to all of us. Your course and mine have run 
so closely and affectionately during these many 
long years that this meeting adds another link 
to that chain. I have always felt at home in 
Canada and you, I think, have always felt at 
home in the United States. 

During the past days in Quebec, the combined 
staffs have been sitting around a table talking 
things over, discussing ways and means, in the 


* Delivered Aug. 25, 1943. The text here printed is 
the official text released to the press in Ottawa. 
* BULLETIN of Aug. 20, 1938, p. 124. 
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manner of friends, in the manner of partners— 
I may even say in the manner of members of the 
same family. 

We have talked constructively of our common 
purposes in this war, of our determination to 
achieve victory in the shortest possible time, of 
our essential cooperation with our great and 
brave fighting allies. 

And we have arrived, harmoniously, at cer- 
tain definite conclusions. Of course, I am not 
at liberty to disclose just what these conclusions 
are. But in due time we shall communicate the 
secret information of the Quebec Conference to 
Germany, Italy, and Japan. We shall commu- 
nicate this information to our enemies in the 
only language their twisted minds seem capable 
of understanding. 

Sometimes I wish that that great master of 
intuition, the Nazi leader, could have been 
present in spirit at the Quebec Conference—I 
am thoroughly glad he was not there in person. 
If he and his generals had known our plans 
they would have realized that discretion is still 
the better part of valor and that surrender 
would pay them better now than later. 

The evil characteristic that makes a Nazi a 
Nazi is his utter inability to understand and 
therefore to respect the qualities or the rights 
of his fellow men. His only method of dealing 
with his neighbor is first to delude him with lies, 
then to attack him treacherously, then beat him 
down and step on him, and then either kill him 
or enslave him. The same thing is true of the 
fanatical militarists of Japan. 

Because their own instincts and impulses are 
essentially inhuman, our enemies simply cannot 
comprehend how it is that decent, sensible, in- 
dividual human beings manage to get along to- 
gether and live together as good neighbors. 

That is why our enemies are doing their des- 
perate best to misrepresent the purposes and 
the results of this Quebec Conference. They 
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still seek to divide and conquer allies who refuse 
to be divided just as cheerfully as they refuse 
to be conquered. 

We spend our energies and our resources and 
the very lives of our sons and daughters because 
a band of gangsters in the community of nations 
declines to recognize the fundamentals of de- 
cent human conduct. 

We have been forced to call out the sheriff’s 
posse to break up the gang in order that 
gangsterism may be eliminated in the com- 
munity of nations. 

We are making sure—absolutely, irrevocably 
sure—that this time the lesson is driven home 
to them once and for all. We are going to be 
rid of outlaws this time. 

Every one of the United Nations believes that 
only a real and lasting peace can justify the 
sacrifices we are making, and our unanimity 
gives us confidence in seeking that goal. 

It is no secret that at Quebec there was much 
talk of the postwar world. That discussion was 
doubtless duplicated simultaneously in dozens 
of nations and hundreds of cities and among 
millions of people. 

There is a longing in the air. It is not a long- 
ing to go back to what they call “the good old 
days”. I have distinct reservations as to how 
good “the good old days” were. I would rather 
believe that we can achieve new and better days. 

Absolute victory in this war will give greater 
opportunities to the world because the winning 
of the war in itself is proving that concerted 
action can accomplish things. Surely we can 
make strides toward a greater freedom from 
want than the world has yet enjoyed. Surely 
by unanimous action in driving out the outlaws 
and keeping them under heel forever we can 
attain a freedom from fear of violence. 

I am everlastingly angry only at those who 
assert vociferously that the Four Freedoms and 
the Atlantic Charter are nonsense because they 
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are unattainable. If they had lived a century 
and a half age they would have sneered and said 
that the Declaration of Independence was utter 
piffle. If they had lived nearly a thousand years 
ago they would have laughed uproariously at 
And if they had 
lived several thousand years ago they would 
have derided Moses when he came from the 


the ideals of Magna Carta. 


mountain with the Ten Commandments. 

We concede that, these great teachings are not 
perfectly lived up to today, and we concede that 
the good old world cannot arrive at Utopia over- 
night. But I would rather be a builder than a 
wrecker, hoping always that the structure of 
life is growing, not dying. 
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May the destroyers who still persist in ow 
midst decrease. They, like some of our enemies, 
have a long road to travel before they accept 
the ethics of humanity. 

Some day—in the distant future perhaps, 
but some day with certainty—all of them will 
remember with the Master: “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Ma visite 4 la ville historique de Québe 
rappelle vivement 4 mon esprit que le Canada 
est une nation fondée sur l’union de deux 
grandes races. L’harmonie de leur association 
dans l’égalité peut servir d’exemple & l’humanité 
toute entiére—un exemple partout dans k 
monde. 


LEND-LEASE OPERATIONS 


Letter of the President to Congress Transmitting the Eleventh Quarterly Report 


[Released to the press by the White House August 25] 


The following letter of the President to the 
Congress. accompanied a report on lend-lease 
operations for the period ended July 31, 1943: ? 


“T am transmitting herewith to the Seventy- 
eighth Congress a report of operations under 
the Lend-Lease Act for the period ended July 
31, 1943. 

“In the month of July alone, lend-lease aid 
exceeded a billion dollars. Lend-lease supplies 
are hastening the day of final victory. 

“Sicily has fallen. The fascist dictator has 
been thrown out of power. For the first time 
the United Nations forces occupy part of the 
homeland of the enemy. 

“The subjugated peoples of Nazi Europe are 
now aware that the European fortress is not 


* The following is a translation of the last paragraph 
of the President’s address: My visit to the old city of 
Quebec has recalled vividly to my mind that Canada isa 
nation founded on-a union of two great races. The 
harmony of their equal partnership is an example to 
all mankind—an example everywhere in the world. 

? Not printed herein. 


impregnable. The great offensives of the Soviet 
Army on the Eastern Front, the continued 
heroic struggle of the Chinese, and the British 
offensives in other areas, aided by lend-leas 
munitions and supplies, are having their reper- 
cussions both on and behind the battle lines. 
Our might and that of our allies is being felt 
in the Axis satellite nations of the Balkans and 
Middle Europe, and in Nazi Germany as well. 
From Hamburg on the North Sea to Ploesti in 
Rumania, the people know from first-hand ex- 
perience with what crushing force the United 
Nations can strike. 

“Except for the responsible fascist leaders, 
the people of the Axis need not fear uncondi- 
tional surrender to the United Nations. I have 
said that we shall bring food for the starving 
and medicine for the sick in the areas liberated 
by the United Nations. We have done so, under 
lend-lease, in North Africa. We are doing s0 
in Sicily. We shall continue to do so in other 
areas, as they are liberated, to prevent economic 
breakdown and to aid the liberated peoples to 
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produce and to help themselves. We shall pro- 
vide these necessary civilian supplies in support 
of our military operations and as a matter 
of simple humanity. The people of Axis- 
controlled areas may be assured that when they 
agree to unconditional surrender they will not 
be trading Axis despotism for ruin under the 
United Nations. The goal of the United Na- 
tions is to permit liberated peoples to create a 
free politica! life of their own choosing and to 
attain economic security. These are two of the 
great objectives of the Atlantic Charter. 

“But until the day of unconditional surrender, 
the United Nations will continue with the force 
of all their power to hit the enemy. We are 
striking hard and ready to strike harder. 
Greatly increased United States forces and 
greatly increased lend-lease supplies are on the 
way to the battle fronts. The longer this war 
goes on, the stronger the United Nations will be- 
come. 

“The United Nations are growing stronger 
because each of them is contributing to the 
common struggle in full measure—whether in 
men, in weapons, or in materials. Each is con- 
tributing in accordance with its ability and its 
resources. Everything that all of us have is 
dedicated to victory over the Axis powers. 
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The Congress in passing and extending the 
Lend-Lease Act made it plain that the United 
States wants no new war debts to jeopardize 
the coming peace. Victory and a secure peace 
are the only coin in which we can be repaid. 

“This report on lend-lease and reverse lend- 
lease activities should be both an assurance and 
a warning to our enemies. The power of the 
United Nations is great. The will of the 
United Nations is fixed. In this common war 
we fight as one man, for one victory—and we 
shall have it.” 


In brief, the report stated that since the 
passage of the Lend-Lease Act on March 11, 
1941, the aid rendered by the United States to its 
allies has totaled $13,973,339,000. Of this 
amount, munitions comprised 50 percent; in- 
dustrial products, 21 percent; food and other 
agricultural products, 14 percent; and shipping, 
ship repairs, and other services, 15 percent. In 
the period March 11, 1941-June 30, 1943, the 
United Kingdom received a total of $4,458,000,- 
000 in lend-lease exports; the Soviet Union, $2,- 
444,000,000; Africa, the Middle East, and the 
Mediterranean area, $1,363,000,000; China, In- 
dia, Australia, and New Zealand, $1,133,000,000; 
and others, $484,000,000. 


RECOGNITION OF THE FRENCH COMMITTEE OF NATIONAL LIBERATION — 


Statement by the President 


[Released to the press by the White House August 26] 


The Government of the United States de- 
sires again to make clear its purpose of co- 
operating with all patriotic Frenchmen, look- 
ing to the liberation of the French people and 
French territories from the oppressions of the 
enemy. 

The Government of the United States, ac- 
cordingly, welcomes the establishment of the 
French Committee of National Liberation. It 
is our expectation that the Committee will func- 
tion on the principle of collective responsibility 


of all its members for the active prosecution of 
the war. 

In view of the paramount importance of 
the common war effort, the relationship with 
the French Committee of National Liberation 
must continue to be subject to the military re- 
quirements of the Allied commanders. 

The Government of the United States takes 
note, with sympathy, of the desire of the Com- 
mittee to be regarded as the body qualified to 
insure the administration and defense of French 
interests. The extent to which it may be pos- 
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sible to give effect to this desire must however 
be reserved for consideration in each case as it 
arises. 

On these understandings the Government 
of the United States recognizes the French Com- 
mittee of National Liberation as administering 
those French overseas territories which ac- 
knowledge its authority. 

This statement does not constitute recogni- 
tion of a government of France or of the French 
Empire by the Government of the United States. 

It does constitute recognition of the French 
Committee of National Liberation as function- 
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ing within specific limitations during the war. 
Later on the people of France, in a free and un- 
trammeled manner, will proceed in due course 
to select their own government and their own 
officials to administer it. 

The Government of the United States wel- 
comes the Committee’s expressed determination 
to continue the common struggle in close cooper- 
ation with all the Allies until French soil is 
freed from its invaders and until victory is com- 
plete over all enemy powers. 

May the restoration of France come with the 
utmost speed. 


RADIO ADDRESS BY THE FORMER AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO JAPAN‘! 


{Released to the press August 28] 


In speaking tonight on the radio program of 
the Commission to Study the Organization of 
Peace I am especially glad to be associated with 
the public-spirited exploratory work of that 
body. Mankind learns something from experi- 
ence, but the memory of man is short and he is 
terribly prone to repeat old errors. The mis- 
takes made at Versailles and afterward must 
not be made again. To guard against those 
mistakes we need a public opinion enlightened 
by incisive thought and study, and to further 
that study is the fundamental purpose of the 
commission under whose auspices this program 
is presented jointly with the National Broad- 
casting Company. 

I shall speak briefly tonight on two points: 
First, our war with Japan; second, what shall be 
done with Japan when we have attained com- 
plete and final victory? Please note that I do 
not say “if” but “when”. Military Japan, 
without any shadow of doubt in my mind, is 
definitely doomed. 


* Delivered on Aug. 28 by the Honorable Joseph C. 
Grew, who is now Special Assistant to the Secretary of 
State, on the weekly program “For This We Fight” 
under the auspices of the Commission to Study the 
Organization of Peace. 


As to the first point, people all over our coun- 
try have asked me and still are asking: How 
long will it take to defeat Japan? Well, we 
have heard a good many different views on 
that subject. Some, perhaps many, of our peo- 
ple still indulge in the old wishful thinking: 
“When we really get around to the Japs we'll 
mop them up quickly enough.” I might sug- 
gest here that ever since Pearl Harbor we’ve 
been “getting around” to the Japanese, as a few 
brilliant incidents in the Coral Sea, at Midway, 
on Guadalcanal, on Attu, in the Gulf of Kula, 
at Munda, at Salamaua and several other places 
would seem to attest. On the other hand, Sec- 
retary Knox has stated that our best naval and 
military brains are now planning for battles 
which may have to be fought in 1949. He added 
that it need not last that long and that we can 
win before that time but we can assure our- 
selves that this war will last even longer if our 
efforts to win it are sabotaged by those who 
carelessly believe that it has already been won. 
“This war,” he said, “will last until 1949 and 
longer if the home front fails to back up our 
men in battle.” 

To that view I heartily subscribe. 

Recent news has been heartening. In every 
arm—in the air, on land, at sea—we have con- 
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clusively shown our superiority over the Jap- 
anese forces. The process of attrition by which 
we are constantly whittling down their man- 
power, their planes, their warships, their sup- 
ply vessels, and their power to produce steadily 
proceeds. But let us not forget that the Jap- 
anese—on Attu, at Munda, and elsewhere—have 
shown themselves to be fanatical, last-ditch 
fighters; capture or surrender represents to 
them the depth of shame by which they, their 
families, their ancestors, and their Emperor are 
disgraced. Mr. Ralph Knight, editor of the 
Post-Star of Glens Falls, N. Y., points out that 
our campaign against Munda airport proceeded 
at the rate of a few yards a day and that Tokyo 
is about 5,300,000 yards from Munda “We 
leave for debate,” he writes, “the proposition of 
whether the water which intervenes is an ad- 
vantage or a disadvantage to the doughboy. 
The salient point is that the doughboy still has 
the rest of the way to go.” Other routes to 
Tokyo will no doubt be used in due course, but 
I think we have little ground as yet for believ- 
ing that our final victory over Japan, even after 
the European end of the Axis has been elimi- 
nated, can be quickly achieved. We must sedu- 
lously guard against wishful thinking, un- 
founded optimism, and smug complacency. We 
cannot afford, any of us, to relax for a single 
moment our all-out, steadily accelerating war 
eff ore. 

Now, what shall be done with Japan after we 
have achieved final victory? Here again a 
good many imponderable factors enter into the 
problem. Among these factors will of course be 
the extent of the impact on the Japanese people 
of their losses, their defeat, and their final un- 
conditional surrender, as well as the attitude to- 
ward Japan at that time of the other United 
Nations. 

Our Government is constantly studying post- 
war problems but I do not know what the out- 
come of those studies will be. 

In any discussion of post-war policy it should 
be borne in mind that one fundamental princi- 
ple set forth in the Atlantic Charter is respect 
for the right of all peoples to choose the form of 
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government under which they will live. The 
Charter, however, contains, inter alia, another 
principle of equal fundamental importance, 
namely, abandonment of the use of force and, 
pending the establishment of a wider and per- 
manent system of general security, the disarma- 
ment of nations which threaten, or may threaten, 
aggression outside of their frontiers. In the 
light of that latter provision, common sense 
dictates that the military terms of settlement 
shall prevent Japan from again becoming a 
menace to international peace. This of course 
presupposes disarmament and the denial to 
Japan of certain strategic islands, quite apart 
from the restitution by Japan of other terri- 
tories seized by force. It presupposes too the 
condign punishment of Japan’s military leaders 
responsible for her aggression, as well as of those 
guilty of the hideous and utterly barbarous 
cruelties practiced alike upon prisoners and 
wounded and upon non-combatant civilians of 
the United Nations. 

But that would solve only a part of the prob- 
lem. Effective steps will undoubtedly have to 
be taken to rid the Japanese permanently of the 
cult of militarism of which, in varying degrees, 
they have been the unresisting pawns through- 
out their history. This will of course mean a 
substantial reorientation of their domestic life 
and outlook through the process of re-education 
in all their institutions of learning from the 
kindergarten to the university. 

My own opinion, based upon my 10 years of 
experience in Japan, is that this process will 
present no insuperable obstacles. At least a part 
of that process will come about automatically 
with the defeat of the Japanese nation. First 
of all, we must remember that in Japanese life 
and thought a loss of “face” plays an important 
role. When the Japanese people witness the 
complete defeat and discomfiture of their army 
and navy and air force—which they have been 
told have never yet lost a war and, being 
allegedly protected by their sun goddess, can 
never be beaten—that military machine will be 
discredited throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. Within the last generation there 
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have been times when the prestige of the 
Japanese Army was so low that army officers 
were reluctant to wear uniform in public when 
off duty; and the incursion into Manchuria in 
1931 was undoubtedly stimulated if not impelled 
among other considerations by the desire of the 
army to recover its former influence and pres- 
tige. What has happened before can happen 
again. Throughout Japanese history the pendu- 
lum has swung to and fro between aggressive 
and peace-seeking policies and action. 

Furthermore, ever since the Manehuria ven- 
ture, and especially since the commencement of 
the China war in 1937, the Japanese people have 
suffered acutely. Living conditions have be- 
come harder ; the standard of living has steadily 
deteriorated, and periodically Japanese families 
have received from overseas in ever-increasing 
numbers the little white boxes containing the 
ashes of their loved ones. They are taught the 
glories of such sacrifice, but human nature and 
human sorrow are fundamentally much the same 
everywhere. Weariness of war is just as current 
among the Japanese as among any other people. 

It is my belief that when Japan’s war with 
the United Nations is over, even in their defeat, 
the great majority of the Japanese people will 
give a sigh of profound relief and will welcome 
a new orientation and outlook so long as they 
are not deprived of the hope of better things to 
come. 

Just as we must not deny to ourselves hope of 
better things to come, so we must not deny them 
or any one else, that hope. I have no sympathy 
whatever with those who hold, as some people 
hold, that before we can find permanent peace 
in the Orient, the Japanese common people will 
have to be decimated. Man for man, the 
Japanese people at home in their own land are 
not inherently the wolves in human form which 
some of our own people who do not know them 
believe. Once caught in the military machine 
they are taught brutality, cruelty, trickery, and 
ruthlessness as a matter of high strategy—in the 
mistaken belief of their leaders that these things 
will break the morale of their enemies and lead 
to victory. Little do those Japanese leaders 
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seem to realize that such methods of warfare 
have an effect precisely the reverse of that in- 
tended. The Japanese people are going to learn 
to their sorrow that crime and brutality do not 
pay, and once they have learned that lesson, the 
finer qualities which I know that many of them 
possess will have opportunity to come to the 
fore. The Japanese in their own Japan are 
naturally a thrifty, hard-working, progres- 
sive people with great recuperative powers. 
Throughout their history they have become 
inured to and have surmounted great disasters— 
disasters wreaked by fire and flood, by earth- 
quake and typhoon. Given the opportunity, 
they will likewise overcome the ravages of war, 
even with their substance spent and their cities 
destroyed. Those recuperative powers must be 
wisely directed into the healthy channels of 
peaceful economic and cultural pursuits and 
away, forever, from military enterprise. 

But many difficult problems will confront us 
in the post-war settlement with Japan, problems 
of industry, commerce, agriculture, and finance, 
of education and government. We are already 
preparing against the day when those problems 
will arise but the time has not yet come when 
their solution can be decided upon in detail. As 
a fundamental conception, I personally believe 
that the healthy growth, wisely guided in its ini- 
tial stages, will have to come—through re- 
education—from within. If an ancient tree is 
torn up by the roots and remodeled it will not 
live, but if the healthy trunk and roots remain 
the branches and foliage can, with care, achieve 
regeneration. Whatever is found to be healthy 
in the Japanese body politic should be pre- 
served; the rotten branches must be ruthlessly 
cut away. 

Only skilled hands should be permitted to 
deal with that eventual problem upon the happy 
solution of which so very much in the shaping 
of our post-war world will depend. 

But first of all, let us get on with the war in 
the winning of which every one of us has his or 
her part to play. It is a hard war; it may be a 
long war. But it is our war—yours and mine— 
and the maximum effort of all of us is needed 
for ultimate victory. 
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OFFICE OF FOREIGN RELIEF AND REHABILITATION OPERATIONS 


Report’ on’ Activities of Medical Personnel in North Africa 


[Released to the press August 25] 


The Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Operations on August 25 reported on activ- 
ities of medical personnel attached to its North 
African mission and outlined the nature of its 
preparations for health and medical measures 
in future relief theaters. 

It was pointed out that public-health experts 
on the staff of orr are making detailed prep- 
arations to follow up and supplement measures 
of the Army Medical Corps to forestall the pos- 
sibility of epidemics of major proportions de- 
veloping in the wake of war. 

Health and medical care preparations were 
undertaken in the relief and rehabilitation pro- 
gram on the basis of statistics which showed 
that malnourishment and a break-down in sani- 
tary services and standards which invariably 
accompany warfare resulted in the first World 
War in deaths and impaired health among ci- 


vilians considerably in excess of deaths and 


mutilations due to battle. The world-wide 
scope of the present war with great dislocations 
of populations holds possibilities of danger even 
greater than that of the first World War. 

Recognizing that control programs must be 
initiated and followed up with the utmost care 
during every stage of military operations, orR 
is going ahead with sanitary programs to ac- 
company Allied arms in all relief theaters. Dr. 
James A. Crabtree, on loan to the relief office 
from the U.S. Public Health Service and for- 
merly in charge of medical activities for the 
Office of Lend-Lease Administration, is direct- 
ing the work with the assistance of and guid- 
ance from an oFR committee on health and 
medical care. Dr. Thomas Parran, the Surgeon 
General of the U.S. Public Health Service, is 
chairman of the committee, and Mr. Selskar M. 
Gunn, on loan from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, is executive secretary. 

Experience in medical relief is being acquired 
in North Africa, where public-health officers, 


assigned to oFR by the U.S. Public Health 
Service, have been at work for the past six 
months as members of the North African relief 
and rehabilitation mission. These officers have 
been attached by General Eisenhower to the 
military command and given supervisory re- 
sponsibility for activities affecting civilian 
health in the North African region, working at 
all times in close cooperation with medical offi- 
cers of the Allied armies. In any activity af- 
fecting the civilian population, they work 
through the French civil authorities, utilizing 
existing health and governmental services and 
French professional personnel in the execution 
of programs. 

On the military side, the most important ac- 
tivity of the public-health staff in North Africa 
to date has been in connection with the Tunisian 
campaign. OFR health officers, Lt. Col. Douglas 
L. Reekie and Maj. Michael L. Furcolow, were 
attached at an early date to the Tunisian de- 
tachment, the military group made responsible 
by General Eisenhower for civilian relation- 
ships during the campaign. 

While relief supplies of food and clothing 
were handled directly by the detachment and 
the OFR mission working with the detachment, 
French military authorities were given respon- 
sibility for medical and sanitary supplies. In 
close liaison with local French health and med- 
ical authorities, oFR medical personnel followed 
the advancing armies in all phases of the cam- 
paign, and within 24 hours after the fall of 
Tunis two OFR medical officers were in the city 
and were helping to establish sanitary controls 
for the entire region. 

Development of the North African campaign 
made health and medical problems less compli- 
cated than had been anticipated. It had been 
feared that the severe bombardment of Axis 
forces in Tunis might create a serious health 
problem through destruction or damage to the 
water supply and sewage-disposal systems of 
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the city. Yet, so precisely had Allied bombers 
concentrated on the harbor area that only minor 
damage of this type occurred in the city, and 
fears that typhoid and dysentery might become 
serious in Tunis and spread to other areas were 
promptly dissipated by rapid repairs effected 
by military engineers. Likewise, typhus, the 
louse-borne disease which readily assumes epi- 
demic form in the uncleanliness of battle con- 
ditions, had been feared because it was known 
that only the year before there had been close 
to 25 thousand active cases in the region. Yet 
this year only a few scattered cases were re- 
ported in all of Tunisia. It was assumed there 
would be some damage to hospital facilities, 
but in Tunis the hospitals were found intact with 
a thousand empty beds. Although some of the 
other Tunisian cities, such as Bizerte and 
Sousse, had received rougher treatment, the 
public-health officers reported in general after 
the campaign that health conditions through- 
out the area were normal in virtually every re- 
spect. Captured atabrine was on hand for the 
malaria cases, and sulfa drugs were made avail- 
able from military stores to make good the two 
most serious deficiencies in medical supplies. 
First-aid stations for air-raid casualties were 
found to be adequate. . 

In Tunisia OFR’s public-health officers worked 
closely with relief officials who were distrib- 
uting food, a reasonably adequate diet being al- 
ways a first line of defense against outbreaks of 
disease. Although food supplies were short in 
the region and there were some signs of under- 
nourishment among children, the problem was 
approached by establishment of relief markets 
in the villages and provision of dried or evapo- 
rated milk for certain groups of children who 
were in real need. The oncoming harvest and 
the gradual revival of trade eventually removed 
the need for food-relief measures. 

In his military capacity Major Furcolow 
served as the Army’s public-health officer in the 
Pantelleria and Lampedusa campaigns. He 
was assigned to Pantelleria immediately after 
the island’s surrender and marshaled local facil- 
ities to provide proper medical attention and 
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adequate sanitary measures for the destitute 
population. 

Elsewhere in North Africa, OFR medical 
personnel have had a variety of duties. A 
principal task since arrival of the OFR mission 
early in the year has been technical assistance 
to French authorities in estimating and ad- 
justing to available supply requests upon Lend- 
Lease for drugs, medicines, and other medical 
supplies. As such materials had been short in 
the region during the period of German domi- 
nation, it was essential that physicians, hos- 
pitals, health departments, and the normal out- 
lets for the sale of drugs and medicines to the 
public be resupplied as rapidly as possible. 
Another task was assistance given the French 
authorities in efforts to restore normal health 
services in rural areas and cities of the region. 
Notably, the city of Oran was helped in this 
manner, Dr. Reekie assisting in the establish- 
ment of a modern health department for the 
city. At other points, de-lousing stations were 
established near cities to prevent the carrying 
of typhus-bearing lice into the coastal areas 
during the periodic migration of the Arab pop- 
ulation to city markets. Operating through 
civilian authorities, continuous support has been 
given to military programs for the control of 
venereal disease. 

Because of its bearing in the future on health 
problems created by airplane traffic, a program 
of great interest initiated by the health officers 
in North Africa is the de-insectization of air- 
planes entering the region from outside points. 


. Several potentially dangerous diseases, now 


more or less localized, can be carried from one 
portion of the world to another by insects in air- 
planes. The problem is being met in North 
Africa where, with OFR assistance, considerable 
progress has been made in developing techniques 
to neutralize the danger that disease might be 
spread by such means. 

While much of the health program for North 
Africa was necessarily being improvised on the 
spot, preparations were being made in Wash- 
ington for more systematic programs in future 
relief theaters. To meet varying conditions in 
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prospective relief theaters, several different 
types of “packaged” units of medical supplies 
are being assembled under direction of Dr. 
Crabtree for immediate shipment to any area 
of need. One is a basic emergency unit com- 
prised of the minimal medical supplies required 
for the control of the more common diseases of 
world-wide occurrence. This unit is designed 
to care for the needs of a population group of 
100 thousand people for a period of one month, 
and includes some 150 items considered by ex- 
pert authority to represent an irreducible min- 
imum for basic medical needs. Multiples of 
this unit can be immediately shipped into any 
area of medical relief activities during initial 
stages of operations. Secondly, plans are being 
made for a larger standard unit of supplies made 
up of the various drugs, medicines, and surgical 
and sanitary equipment which will be required 
by a population group of a million people over 
a three months’ period. This unit could be 
shipped into an area of relief activities when 
the total health situation of the area had been 
surveyed and final requirements for medical re- 


lief definitely established. There are approxi- 
mately 1,500 items in the standard unit, ranging 
from the ordinary medicines for colds and head- 
aches to equipment for water purification and 


de-lousing operations. Finally, there are spe- 
cial supplemental “packages” made up of the 
hecessary supplies for combating diseases pe- 
culiar to certain regions or for diseases in 
epidemic form. 

Minimum “precautionary reserves” of hos- 
pital and laboratory equipment are being “pack- 
aged” and kept ready in storage for immediate 
shipment in accordance with needs developing 
after military action. In this field of supply two 
standard hospital units have been prepared, one 
comprising the essential equipment (exclusive 
of buildings) for a 50-bed hospital and the other 
similar equipment for a larger, 150-bed hospital. 
The “packaged” laboratory materials include 
equipment for epidemic-control laboratories, 
emergency field laboratories, the minimal 
laboratory requirements of a 50-bed or 150- 
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bed hospital, a central pathological laboratory, 
and a laboratory supply center. There are 
supplemental laboratory units, also, so that 
any one of the basic laboratory “packages” can 
be readily expanded to correspond with disease 
conditions encountered or the extent of need in 
terms of population. 

Provision of the necessary professional and 
scientific personnel to carry out and supervise 
health programs in reoccupied countries pre- 
sents a major problem. While the Nazis have 
systematically attempted the extermination of 
professional classes in some countries, it is be- 
lieved enough trained people will be found in 
most of the reoccupied regions to carry out the 
bulk of the work under progressively diminish- 
ing supervision from health officials of the 
United States or of other United Nations. Lists 
of local health officials, heads of hospitals, se- 
lected physicians, nurses, and sanitary engineers, 
dating from the period immediately preceding 
German occupation, are in existence for most 
of the European countries where action will be 
taken, and most of these people, OFR officials be- 
lieve, will be available for active assistance in 
the carrying-out of programs. 

OFR’s health officials are proceeding slowly 
in recruiting American personnel for service 
abroad. A limited number of health-officer 
“teams” are being brought together under OFR 
auspices, however, for service in areas which 
may be opened for relief activities in the near 
future. An OFR public-health team is made up 
of a principal medical officer, a sanitary engi- 
neer, a pediatrician, a medical nutritionist, a 
medical supply officer, a nursing specialist, and 
for certain areas depending upon need, a malari- 
ologist, and a hospital administrator. 

Diet and food supply are among the concerns 
of OFR’s public-health officers, since a starving 
or debilitated population offers numerous op- 
portunities for disease to develop and increases 
the chances for outbreaks of disease in epidemic 
form, It is thus necessary in efforts to prevent 
serious epidemics to consider food problems at 
all times in any area of relief operations. OFR’s 
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medical staff in Washington, consequently, is 
cooperating closely in preparations for the feed- 
ing of distressed populations abroad, while in 
the field it is expected that guidance on use of 
available food supplies will become a major re- 
sponsibility of field officers. 


THE PROCLAIMED LIST: CUMULATIVE 
SUPPLEMENT 5 TO REVISION V 


[Released to the press for publication August 28, 9 p.m.] 


The Secretary of State, acting in conjunction 
with the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Attorney General, the Secretary of Commerce, 
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the Office of Economic Warfare, and the Coor- 
dinator of Inter-American Affairs, on August 
28 issued Cumulative Supplement 5 to Revision 
V of the Proclaimed List of Certain Blocked 
Nationals, promulgated April 23, 1943. 

Cumulative Supplement 5 to Revision V 
supersedes Cumulative Supplement 4 dated July 
30, 1943. 

Part I of Cumulative Supplement 5 contains 
280 additional listings in the other American 
republics and 60 deletions. Part II contains 122 
additional listings outside the American re- 
publics and 22 deletions. 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY BERLE ON THE INTER-AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY OF THE AIR‘ 


[Released to the press August 22 


If you have followed this series of the Inter- 
American University of the Air you will have 
been convinced of one thing: The power which 
has held the Western Hemisphere together in 
this tremendous world conflict has been a moral 
power—a power based on the ideas of the free 
men seeking a safer and more decent world. 

You heard Cordell Hull stand up at the Lima 
Conference and say that noble ideas and 
spiritual forces in the end have a greater 
triumph than ideas of force. 

The rest Of the story bore him out; and this 
is the story. Mr. Hull spoke in Lima on Christ- 
mas Eve of nineteen hundred and thirty-eight. 
Eight months later Hitler put in motion his 
plans for all-out world conquest. The American 
nations following the Lima Declaration agreed 
at Panama to stand together. 

The Hitler machine made steady progress. 
Poland went down; then Norway, Denmark, 
Belgium, Holland, France, Yugoslavia, and 
Greece. | 


Britain stood alone, and her only source of 
supply was the group of western nations. 

Slowly, steadily, help from the inter-Ameri- 
can group increased. Food and munitions in 
growing quantities reached the British Isles and 
the armies defending Egypt and the Suez Canal. 

In June of 1941 Germany attacked Russia. 
On December 7, 1941 the Axis attacked the 
United States and with the United States the 
entire American world. She cut off even the 
air routes to the Far East; and the German 
Marshal Rommel in Africa speeded his cam- 
paign to seize the Mediterranean and the Near 
Fast. 

The American nations offered to the United 
States free passage through their territories and 
such help as they could give so that American 
force could be thrown into the battle from the 
United States, across the shoulder of Brazil, by 
air to the shoulder of Africa, and by air across 


* Delivered over facilities of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company on Aug. 22, 1943. 
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Africa to Egypt and the Suez area. When the 
struggle looked most desperate, Brazil, not 
waiting for Allied victory, threw in her lot with 
the Allies and declared war on Germany. 

Airplanes, fighters, and munitions from the 
United States, using the line of communications 
which the American nations offered, were able 
to assist the British forces when their backs were 
against the wall at El Alamein. Rommel was 
defeated and driven back. The British Eighth 
Army, with American planes and tanks and 
ammunition which had come through South 
America, began its historic, victorious march 
across Africa to Tunis, where American armies 
under General Eisenhower’s command, receiv- 
ing air supplies through South America, had 
thrust into North Africa; and to go from Tunis 
to Sicily—and its march is not yet done. 

But meanwhile the resources of the American 
nations were being mobilized toward the muni- 
tions plants so that South and Central American 
copper, nickel, tin, and rubber flowed in a great 
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stream through North America to emerge as 
airplanes and guns and bombs with which to 
hold the great line of freedom from Australia 
to Italy, from Soviet Russia to South Africa. 

In asking for the united spiritual force of the 
American free nations at Lima, Mr. Hull and 
his colleagues had laid the foundation for the 
victories that are happening now. 

There were cynics who sneered at the inter- 
American policy of good-neighborship cooper- 
ation. They do not sneer today. Because of 
that policy you and I have been saved from 
warfare in our own cities and upon our own 
shores. 

The Mexican Foreign Minister, Dr. Padilla, 
sees this force as one of the great forces in re- 
building the world-to-come on a cleaner, better 
base. We in the Department of State believe 
he is right—that free cooperation by free na- 
tions acting in a spirit of good-neighborship can 
help the world toward that freedom from fear 
and want which all of us seek. 
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TRADE AGREEMENT WITH ICELAND 


Analysis of General Provisions and Reciprocal Benefits ' 


[Released to the press August 27] 
I. SIGNATURE OF THE AGREEMENT 


A reciprocal trade agreement between the 
United States and Iceland, negotiated under au- 
thority of the Trade Agreements Act, was 
signed on August 27, 1943 at Reykjavik by Le- 
land B. Morris, Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Iceland, and His Excellency Vil- 
hjalmur Thor, Minister for Foreign Affairs of 
Iceland. This is the thirty-second reciprocal 
trade agreement concluded under authority of 
the Trade Agreements Act and the seventh new 


agreement to be signed since the outbreak of the 
present war. 

The text of the agreement will be printed in 
the Executive Agreement Series. 


* This information has been prepared by representa- 
tives of the Department of State, the Department of 
Agriculture, the Department of Commerce, the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, and the Tariff Commission. 
These Government agencies, under the reciprocal-trade- 
agreements program, cooperate in the formulation, ne- 
gotiation, and conclusion of all trade agreements en- 
tered into by the United States under the provisions of 
the Trade Agreements Act of 1934, as extended by joint 
resolutions of Congress of Mar. 1, 1937, Apr. 12, 1940, 
and June 7, 1943. 
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The agreement will enter into force 30 days 
after completion of the necessary formalities by 
the Government of Iceland, proclamation of,the 
agreement by the President of the United States, 
and exchange of the appropriate instruments 
by the two Governments. It will remain in 
force for 3 years from its effective date unless 
terminated earlier under special circumstances. 
If by the end of the 3-year period neither Gov- 
ernment has given 6 months’ notice to the other 
of intention to terminate the agreement, it will 
continue in force thereafter subject to termina- 
tion on 6 months’ notice or on shorter notice 
under special circumstances. 

The trade agreement is designed not only to 
facilitate trade between the United States and 
Iceland during the present emergency but also 
to provide a basis for expanded trade relations 
between them after the war. It is in line with 
the policy of cooperation between the Govern- 
ments of the United States and of Iceland ex- 
pressed in the messages exchanged on July 1, 
1941 between the President of the United States 
and the Prime Minister of Iceland.* 

The Icelandic market for American products 
is not relatively large, but in proportion to its 
population (122,000) Iceland consumes a con- 
siderable quantity of American products. 
United States trade with Iceland, which had 
been increasing before the war, has expanded 
further during the war. 

United States exports to Iceland, not includ- 
ing American products which may have been 
exported through third countries, reached a 
high point of $448,000 in 1929, declined to 
$67,000 in 1932, and by successive stages recov- 
ered to $442,000 in 1939. United States imports 
from Iceland amounted to $544,000 in 1929, 
dropped to $324,000 in 1932, and, primarily be- 
cause of increased takings of cod-liver oil, rose 
to $1,375,000 in 1939. 


II. ANALYsIS OF THE AGREEMENT 


The reciprocal concessions provided for in the 
trade agreement are listed in schedules I and I 


* BULLETIN of July 12, 1941, p. 15. 
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appended thereto. Schedule I includes conces- 
sions made by Iceland on imports from the 
United States, and schedule II covers conces- 
sions made by the United States on Icelandic 
products. 


A. CONCESSIONS OBTAINED BY THE UNITED STATES 


In the agreement, Iceland makes tariff con- 
cessions on United States agricultural and in- 
dustrial products included in 24 Icelandic tariff 
items. Iceland’s imports of these products 
from the United States in 1939 were valued at 
$116,000, or 33 percent of the total value of Ice- 
land’s imports from the United States in that 
year. In 1940 the international situation re- 
sulted in the elimination of Iceland’s former 
sources of supply of many products. That fac- 
tor, together with the opening of direct shipping 
lines between the two countries, accounts, in the 
main, for a subsequent increase in United States 
exports to Iceland, which were valued at 
$2,254,000 in 1940. 

The following paragraphs describe the scope 
and nature of the concessions on United States 
exports to Iceland included in schedule I of the 
trade agreement. Table A of this analysis 
gives details of these concessions and data on 
trade in concession items. 

Because of its climate and physical resources 
Iceland depends largely on other countries for 
much of its food supply and for many of its 
non-food products. Fish, dairy products, meat, 
and potatoes are the only articles of food nor- 
mally produced in Iceland in sufficient quanti- 
ties to meet domestic requirements. 

In the past many important products have 
been imported from the United Kingdom, the 
Scandinavian countries, and other European 
countries which maintained direct shipping con- 
nections with Iceland. Icelandic trade statis- 
tics indicate that in 1939 about $200,000 worth 
of foodstuffs and about $150,000 worth of non- 
food products were imported from the United 
States. Over 30 percent of this trade is now 
covered by tariff concessions obtained in the 
agreement. 
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Fruits 

Apples, raisins, and prunes are Iceland’s 
leading fruit imports from the United States. 
Before the war Iceland imported significant 
quantities of these fruits from the United King- 
dom, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, which 
ordinarily are themselves important markets 
for United States fruits of these kinds, produc- 
ing little or none for export. Probably, there- 
fore, the United States actually supplies a much 
larger part of Iceland’s imports of these fruits 
than is indicated in the official statistics. Un- 
der the agreement the ad valorem portion of the 
Icelandic import rate of duty on apples and 
pears is reduced by two thirds and that on rai- 
sins and prunes by one half. The specific rates 
on all these fruits are bound against increase. 
These changes in the rates of duty result, on the 
basis of 1940 statistics, in a reduction of the 
combined import charge of 55 percent in the 
case of apples and 44 percent in the case of 
prunes and raisins. A comparable figure for 
pears is not available. 
Fruit juices 

The ad valorem portion of the import rate of 
duty on unsweetened fruit juices is reduced by 
almost three fourths and that on sweetened 
fruit juices by four fifths. The specific rates on 
these products are bound. The changes in the 
rates of duty on unsweetened fruit juices result, 
on the basis of 1940 statistics, in a reduction of 
60 percent in the combined import charge on 
this item. A comparable figure for sweetened 
fruit juices is not available. 


Cereals and cereal products 


Practically all of Iceland’s cereal require- 
ments must be imported, and Icelandic import 
duties on cereals are generally low. The agree- 
ment provides for a reduction of one half in the 
rate of import duty on unground corn, while 
the moderate tariff rates on corn meal, unground 
rice, wheat flour, oat flour, and oat grits (in- 
cluding rolled oats) are bound against increase. 

At one time more than 50 percent of Iceland’s 
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total imports of prepared breakfast foods made 
from corn, bran, rice, etc., were imported from 
the United States. In 1939, however, Iceland 
began to limit its imports strictly to essentials, 
and imports of prepared breakfast foods were 
curtailed. Under the agreement the ad valorem 
portion of the import rate of duty on prepared 
breakfast foods is reduced by two thirds, and 
the specific rate is bound against increase. Sta- 
tistics for calculating the percentage reduction 
in the combined import charge on these items 
are not available. 


Vegetable oils 


Imports of cottonseed oil and soybean oil 
are used in Iceland primarily in the margarine 
industry. Present moderate rates on these 
products are bound against increase. 


Other products 


Iceland has become an increasingly large mar- 
ket for lubricating oils. The present moderate 
rates on these products are bound in the agree- 
ment. 

The market for rubber boots in Iceland is rela- 
tively large in proportion to the population of 
the country, and the United States is a leading 
source of imports. The agreement binds the 
present moderate rate of duty against increase. 

The United States has been a leading supplier 
of harrows to Iceland. The present moderate 
rate of duty on these implements is bound 
against increase. 

The United States has supplied typewriters 
and calculating, adding, duplicating, and other 
office machines and parts to Iceland for a num- 
ber of years. The agreement provides for a 50- 
percent reduction in the rate of duty on these 
items. 


B. CONCESSIONS ON IMPORTS INTO THE 
UNITED STATES 


Iceland is not ordinarily a large supplier of 
United States imports other than cod-liver oil, 
but during the war, imports of other fish prod- 
ucts from Iceland have been increasing. 
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In the agreement the United States grants 
concessions on Icelandic products of which im- 
ports into the United States in 1939 were valued 
at $1,314,000. Since total United States im- 
ports from Iceland in 1939 were valued at 
$1,375,000, the agreement concessions cover over 
96 percent of the total. This figure includes im- 
ports of cod-liver oil and cod oil valued at 
$1,099,000. These products are bound on the 
free list. 

The following paragraphs describe the scope 
and nature of the concessions on United States 
imports from Iceland included in schedule II of 
the trade agreement and table B of this analysis 
gives details of these concessions and data on 
trade in concession items, 


Duty Reductions 


In the agreement the United States reduces 
its duties on commodities of which United States 
imports from Iceland in 1939 (the last year be- 
fore the war became general) were valued at 
$215,000 or 16 percent of total imports from 
Iceland in that year. 


Herring oil (par. 52) 

Imports of herring oil into the United States 
from Iceland were formerly substantial, rang- 
ing from 15 million to 39 million pounds a year 
in the period 1926-32, but the import tax of 3 
cents a pound imposed by the United States in 
1934, together with the tariff duty of 5 cents a 
gallon, imposed under the Tariff Act of 1930, 
has practically prohibited imports in recent 
years. Duty and tax are each reduced by one 
half in the agreement. United States imports 
of palm and coconut oils, for which herring oil 
can be substituted in some cases, have been cur- 
tailed because of the war. 


Fish, dried and unsalted (par. 717 (c)) 


Fish commercially known as stockfish is 
practically the only type of dried and unsalted 
fish imported into the United States under the 
provisions of paragraph 717(c) of the Tariff 
Act of 1930. Under a 1932 Customs Court de- 
cision (T.D. 45672; 61 Treas. Dec. 1019) im- 
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ports of stockfish were entered under the classi- 
fication “other fish” dried and unsalted dutiable 
at 114 cents a pound. On February 25, 1943 the 
Customs Court (C.D. 740) reversed the earlier 
decision and held that stockfish is dutiable at the 


higher rate of 214 cents a pound applicable to 


the classification “cod, haddock, hake, pollock, 
and cusk”. This type of fish is actually cod dried 
in the wind and sun. Imports supply practically 
all United States consumption except in Alaska, 
where there is a small production. The rate of 
duty is reduced by the agreement from 21% cents 
a pound to 114 cents a pound. Since the war 
began Iceland has become the principal supplier 
of this kind of preserved fish to the United 
States market. However, this reduction in duty 
may not result immediately in increased United 
States imports because Iceland is at present 
committed to supply the United Kingdom with 
large quantities of codfish. 

The rate of duty on dried and unsalted fish 
other than cod and related species is reduced 
from 114 cents a pound to 5g cent a pound. Im- 
ports in that classification have been negligible. 


Smoked pollock, canned in oil (par. 718 (a)) 


Smoked pollock from Iceland, usually mar- 
keted as “sea salmon”, is a specialty not pro- 
duced in the United States. The duty is reduced 
from 30 percent ad valorem to 15 percent. Im- 
ports have heretofore amounted to only a few 
thousand pounds annually. 


Canned fish, not in oil (par. 718 (b)) 


Imports from Iceland in this classification 
have consisted largely of fish cakes, balls, pud- 
dings, and fillets in wine sauce. Under normal 
conditions Norway is the principal supplier of 
such imports into the United States. The duty 
is reduced from 25 percent ad valorem to 1214 
percent. The reduction does not apply to her- 
ring and anchovies, on which concessions have 
been made in other trade agreements. 


Pickled herring (par. 719 (4)) 


Pickled herring is, by value, the most im- 
portant dutiable commodity imported from 
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Iceland. Some imports of these herring have 
been dutiable at 1 cent a pound and others at 
5g cent, The agreement reduces both rates to 
1% cent a pound. This concession applies only 
to herring in immediate containers which with 
their contents weigh more than 15 pounds each 
and contain more than 10 pounds of herring, net 
weight. Domestic production of pickled her- 
ring occurs chiefly in Alaska, but most of the 
Alaskan herring is manufactured into meal and 
oil or used as bait. ~ 


Fish, smoked or kippered (par. 720 (a) (6)) 


The duty on certain smoked or kippered fish is 
reduced from 25 percent ad valorem to 1214 
percent. The reduction does not apply to 
salmon, herring, or cod and related species but 
covers only a small miscellaneous group of fish, 
imports of which are negligible and have never 
exceeded 1 percent of domestic production. 


Caviar and fish roe (par. 721 (d)) 


The agreement reduces the rate of duty from 
20 cents a pound to 10 cents a pound on caviar 


(except sturgeon) and other fish roe, not boiled. 
The rate on boiled fish roe is reduced from 30 
percent ad valorem to 15 percent. The 20-cent- 
a-pound rate on imports of caviar into the 
United States in 1940 was equivalent to about 
69 percent ad valorem. 


Lamb and sheep fur skins (par. 1519 (a)) 


The only item other than a fish product cov- 
ered by the agreement is lamb and sheep fur 
skins, The rate of duty on these products was 
reduced from 25 percent ad valorem to 15 per- 
cent in the agreement with the United Kingdom, 
was bound against increase in the agreement 
with Argentina, and is now further reduced to 
1214 percent ad valorem in the agreement with 
Iceland. Most of the United States market is 
supplied by imported peltries dressed in this 
country. Imports of the dressed furs have, 
therefore, been small. Iceland has been one of 
the principal suppliers of United States imports. 
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Items Bound Duty-F ree 


In the agreement the United States binds the 
duty-free status of commodities imported into 
the United States in 1939 to the value of $1,099,- 
000, or 80 percent of total imports from Iceland 
in that year. This relatively large proportion 
of duty-free imports is accounted for by the fact 
that cod-liver oil, which is duty-free under the 
Tariff Act of 1930, predominates in total 
imports. 


Cod-liver oil and cod oil (par. 1730 (b)) 


The agreement binds cod-liver oil and cod oil 
on the free list. Imports have ordinarily sup- 
plied the major portion of domestic consump- 
tion. Cod-liver oil, which constitutes by far the 
bulk of our imports under this paragraph, con- 
tains vitamins A and D and is used for medic- 
inal purposes in human and animal nutrition. 


Fish scrap and fish meal (pars. 1685 and 1780) 


The existing duty-free status of fish scrap and 
meal is bound in the agreement. Imports supply 
about one fourth of domestic consumption and 
are used in fertilizer and as poultry feed. 


C. GENERAL PROVISIONS OF THE AGREEMENT 


The general provisions of the agreement em- 
body the basic principle of equality of treat- 
ment essential to the development of interna- 
tional trade upon a sound and non-discrimina- 
tory basis. They define the nature of the obli- 
gations assumed by each country in making 
tariff concessions to the other, set forth recip- 
rocal assurances of non-discriminatory treat- 
ment with respect to all forms of trade regula- 
tions and various other matters affecting the 
trade between the two countries, 


Provisions Relating to Treatment of Trade in 
General 


Article I provides that the United States and 
Iceland shall in general accord to each other 
unconditional most-favored-nation treatment 
with respect to customs duties and related mat- 
ters, including methods of levying duties and 
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charges and the application of rules and for- 


malities, This means that each country obli- 
gates itself to extend to the other, immediately 
and without compensation, the lowest rates of 
customs duties which are granted to any other 
country, either by autonomous action or in con- 
nection with a commercial agreement with a 
third country. 

Article II of the agreement provides that in- 
ternal taxes or charges levied in either country 
on products imported from the other shall not 
be higher than those imposed on like articles of 
domestic or of other foreign origin. 

Article III applies the principle of non-dis- 
criminatory treatment to prohibitions, to im- 
port quotas, and to other forms of quantitative 
restrictions on imports. It provides that any 
such restriction shall be based upon a predeter- 
mined amount of total imports of the article, 
i.e.,a global quota. If either country establishes 
such restrictions and if any third country is 
allotted a share of the total amount of permitted 
importations of any article, the other country 
shall also, as a general rule, be allotted a share 
which shall be based upon the proportion of the 
total imports of such article which that country 
supplied in a previous representative period, 
account being taken, so far as practicable, of any 
special factors which may have affected or may 
be affecting the trade in that article. 

Article IV extends the principle of non-dis- 
criminatory treatment to any form of exchange 
control by either country over the transfer of 
payments for imports originating in the other 
country. Accordingly, this article provides 
that in regard to restrictions or delays on pay- 
ments, exchange rates, and taxes or charges on 
exchange transactions, the Government of either 
country shall accord to any product originating 
in the other country treatment no less favorable 
than that accorded the like product originating 
in any third country. 

Article V extends the principle of non-dis- 
criminatory treatment to foreign purchases by 
the Government of either country or by ex- 
clusive agencies established, maintained, or 
sponsored by either Government, 
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Article VI provides for prompt publication 
of laws, regulations, and administrative and 
judicial decisions relating to classification of 
articles for customs purposes or to rates of duty. 
Except as otherwise specifically provided in 
statutes of the United States relating to articles 
imported into Puerto Rico, such laws, regula- 
tions, and decisions shall be applied uniformly 
at all ports of the respective countries, With 
certain customary exceptions relating to anti- 
dumping duties, health or public-safety meas- 
ures, or judicial decisions, this article also pro- 
vides that no administrative ruling by either 
country effecting advances in rates of duties 
or charges applicable under an established and 
uniform practice to imports originating in the 
other country, or imposing any new require- 
ment with respect to such importations, shall 
be effective retroactively or with respect to ar- 
ticles imported within 30 days after the date of 
publication of notice of such ruling in the usual 
official manner. In addition, this article pro- 
vides that in connection with the importation of 
articles of the ocher country errors in docu- 
mentation which are obviously clerical or with 
regard to which good faith can be established 
will not occasion the imposition by the Govern- 
ment of either country of other than nominal 
penalties, 


Provisions Relating to Concessions 


Articles VII and VIII of the agreement relate 
to the tariff concessions granted by Iceland and 
the United States, respectively, on products of 
the other country. They provide that the prod- 
ucts included in the schedule of concessions 
granted by either country shall, upon importa- 
tion into the other country, be exempt from 
ordinary customs duties higher than those spec- 
ified in the schedule, and from all other charges 
in connection with importation in excess of 
those imposed on the day of signature of the 
agreement or required to be imposed thereafter 
by laws in force on that day. 

Article TX permits either country, notwith- 
standing the provisions of Articles VII and 
VIII, to impose on any product imported from 
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the other country an import charge equivalent 
to an internal tax imposed on a similar domestic 
product or on an article from which the im- 
ported product has been made. 

Article X safeguards importers against ad- 
verse changes in the methods of determining 
dutiable value and of converting currencies in 
connection with articles listed in the schedules 
which are or may be subject to ad valorem rates 
of duty. 

Article XI contains a general undertaking 
that no quantitative restrictions shall be im- 
posed by either country on the importation or 
sale of products of the other country listed in 
the schedules annexed to the agreement, with a 
reservation that this provision does not apply to 
quantitative restrictions imposed by either 
country in conjunction with governmental 
measures which operate to regulate or control 
the production, market supply, quality, or 
prices of like domestic articles, or which tend 
to increase the labor costs of production of such 
articles, or which are necessary to maintain the 
exchange value of the currency of the country. 
Whenever either Government proposes to im- 
pose or substantially change any quantitative 
regulation authorized by this article it shall 
give the other Government written notice and 
an opportunity for consultation. If agree- 
ment is not reached, the Government which 
proposes to take such action shall be free to do 
so, and the other Government shall be free, 
within 80 days after such action is taken, to 
terminate this agreement in whole or in part 
on 30 days’ written notice. 

Article XII provides that if the Government 
of either country considers that an industry of 
the commerce of that country is prejudiced, or 
any object of the agreement is impaired or nulli- 
fied as a result of any circumstance or of any 
measure taken by the other Government, 
whether or not such measure conflicts with the 
terms of the agreement, the latter Government 
shall sympathetically consider such representa- 
tions or proposals as may be made by the former 
Government. If agreement is not reached 
within 30 days after such representations or pro- 
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posals have been received, the Government mak- 
ing them shall be free, within 15 days after the 
expiration of the 30 days, to terminate the 
agreement in whole or in part on 30 days’ 
written notice. 


Provisions as to Application of the Agreement 


Article XIII provides that the agreement 
shall apply, on the part of each country, to its 
customs territory. The most important terri- 
tories and possessions of the United States in- 
cluded in its customs territory are Alaska, Ha- 
wali, and Puerto Rico. However, the most- 
favored-nation provisions of the agreement will 
apply also to those possessions of the United 
States which have separate tariff jurisdictions, 
including the Philippines, the Virgin Islands of 
the United States, American Samoa, and the 
island of Guam. 

Article XIV excepts from the application of 
the agreement, as is customary, special advan- 
tages which may be granted by the Government 
of either country to adjacent countries to facili- 
tate frontier traffic, and advantages accorded to 
any third country as a result of a customs union. ' 
There is also included the usual exception relat- 
ing to special advantages accorded by the United 
States and its territories and possessions or the 
Panama Canal Zone to one another or to Cuba. 


Article XV provides that nothing in the 
agreement shall prevent the adoption or en- 
forcement by either country of measures im- 
posed on humanitarian grounds; measures relat- 
ing to imports or exports of gold and silver; 
sanitary regulations for the protection of hu- 
man, animal, and plant life; measures relating 
to public security; measures for the enforce- 
ment of police or revenue laws; measures relat- 
ing to neutrality; or measures taken for the 
protection of the country’s essential interests in 
time of war or other national emergency. 

Article XVI provides for adequate oppor- 
tunity for consultation and sympathetic con- 
sideration of representations in regard to opera- 
tion of customs regulations and related matters, 
quantitative restrictions, and sanitary regula- 
tions, 
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Article XVII provides that the agreement 
shall enter into force on the thirtieth day follow- 
ing the exchange of the President’s proclama- 
tion of the agreement and the appropriate in- 
strument of the Government of Iceland. 

Article XVIII provides that the agreement 
is to remain in force for a term of 3 years unless 
terminated earlier in accordance with the pro- 
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visions of article XI or article XII. If neither 
Government has given the other notice in writ- 
ing of intention to terminate the agreement at 
least 6 months prior to the expiration of this 
term, it will continue in force thereafter, subject 
to termination on 6 months’ written notice or in 
accordance with the provisions of article XI or 
article XII. 


TABLE A 


ITEMIzED List or TARIFF CONCESSIONS OBTAINED FROM IcELAND (ScHEDULE I) 


Note: Specific duties are assessed in terms of aurar, each of which equals %o9 of a crown. The value 
of Icelandic imports from the United States is converted into United States dollars from crowns at the rate: one 


crown equals $0.1537. The ad valorem duties specified are assessed on the c.i.f. value of the goods. 


It is believed 


that some of Iceland’s imports, while reported in Iceland's official statistics as coming from other countries, 
actually originate in the United States. n.a. means not available; n.o.s. means not otherwise specified. 





Icelandic tariff 
Description of article 


Icelandic im- 
Reduction 
ports from 
in duty | United States 


(approxi- 
mate) ¢ or Cates Siete 


extent of 


Rate of duty 











Section 


Before agreement 


concession 


After agreement (percent) | 1939 | 1940 





Rice, unground, unpolished 
Corn, unground 
Wheat flour 


Oat grits (rolled oats) 


ing rice grits. 
Cottonseed oil 


flakes, bran, rice, etc.). 
ened).¢ 


(sweetened).¢ 


Vv 27 Lubricating oil 














See footnotes at end of table. 


7 aurar per gross kilo+ | 7 aurar per gross kilo+ 55 
30% ad valorem. 
7 aurar per gross kilo+ | 7 aurar per gross kilo+ 
30% ad valorem. 
7 aurar per gross kilo+ | 7 aurar per gross kilo+ 
50% ad valorem. 
7 aurar per gross kilo+ | 7 aurar per gross kilo+ 138 
50% ad valorem. 


8% ad valorem 
2 aurar per gross kilo + | 2 aurar per gross kilo + 18, 219 
8% ad valorem. 


8% ad valorem 
2% ad valorem 
Rice, unground, polished, includ- | 2% ad valorem 


2 aurar per gross kilo + | 2 aurar per gross kilo + 1, 709 

8% ad valorem. 
Ill 2 aurar per gross kilo + | 2 aurar per gross kilo + 5, 233 
8% ad valorem. 
IV Prepared breakfast foods (corn- | 7 aurar per gross kilo + |°7 aurar per gross kilo + .a. | None 
30% ad valorem. 
IV Pulp and juices of fruit (unsweet- | 7 aurar per gross kilo + | 7 aurar per gross kilo + 
30% ad valorem. 
IV 20 Juices of fruits or plant parts | 7 aurar per gross kilo + | 7 aurar per gross kilo + 

50% ad valorem. 
2 aurar per gross kilo + | 2 aurar per gross kilo + 

2% ad valorem. 


10% ad valorem. 
10% ad valorem. 
25% ad valorem. 
25% ad valorem. 
None 
4% ad valorem 2, 166 
8% ad valorem. 
None 
8% ad valorem None 
2% ad valorem 21, 989 
2% ad valorem 10, 472 
8% ad valorem. 
8% ad valorem. 
10% ad valorem. 
8% ad valorem. 


10% ad valorem. 














2% ad valorem. 
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TABLE A—Continued 
Iremizep List or TARIFF CONCESSIONS OBTAINED FRroM IceLAND (SCHEDULE 1)—Continued 





Icelandic tariff 





Group 


Section 


Description of article 


Rate of duty 





Before agreement 


After agreement 


Reduction 
in duty 
(approxi- 

mate) * or 
extent of 

concession 


Icelandic im- 
Ports from 
United States 
(United States 
dollars) 





(percent) 


1939 


1940 





xII 


XVI 


XVI 


XVI 


XVI 


XVI 


XVI 





54 


Typewriters 


therefor, n.o.s. 








Adding machines 


Calculating machines 


Duplicating machines 


Other office machines and parts 





4 
20 aurar per gross kilo + 


8% ad valorem. 

2 aurar per gross kilo + 
2% ad valorem. 

7 aurar per gross kilo + 
30% ad valorem. 

7 aurar per gross kilo+ 
30% ad valorem. 

7 aurar per gross kilo+ 
30% ad valorem. 

7 aurar per gross kilo+ 
30% ad valorem. 

7 aurar per gross kilo+ 
30% ad valorem. 





20 aurar per gross kilo + 
8% ad valorem. 

2 aurar per gross kilo + 
2% ad valorem. 

3% aurar per gross kilo + 
15% ad valorem. 

3% aurar per gross kilo+ 
15% ad valorem. 

3% aurar per gross kilo+ 
15% ad valorem. 

3% aurar per gross kilo+ 
15% ad valorem. 

3% aurar per gross kilo+ 
15% ad valorem. 














© Reduction in the combined specific and ad valorem duty, based on data for Icelandic imports from the United States in 1940. 
> Not separately classified. 
¢ Although no raisins are reported as coming from the United States in Iceland’s official import statistics, it is believed that some raisins as well as 
some other products may have been transshipped from other countries. 

¢ Figures are for imports listed in Iceland’s official import statistics as “fruit pulp’”’. 
¢ Figures are for imports listed in Iceland’s official import statistics as “fruit juices’’. 
4 Statistics for adding machines are included with those for calculating machines. 

* Statistics for duplicating machines are included with those for other office machines, n. o. s. 


Iremi1zep List or TarirF ConcEssions Mabe To IcELAND (ScHEDULE IT) 


TABLE B 


Norte: Import data for dutiable products do not include imports free of duty under special provisions of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, or imports from Cuba subject to preferential reductions in duty. n.a. means not available. 





number in 


Tariff Act 


Item (abbreviated description) 


Rate of duty 


equivalent 


from: 


United States imports for con- 


sumption (in thousands of 
Ad valorem dollars) 








Before agreement 


before agree- 


After agreement 


ment (basis 
1940 imports) 
(percent) 


Iceland 


All countries 





1939 1940 


1939 


1940 








Herring oil 


Fish, dried and unsalted: 
Cod, haddock, hake, pollock, 
and cusk. 


Other, including shark fins. _. 
Smoked pollock, canned in oil_- 


Canned fish, not in oil (except 
salinon, anchovies, and 
herring in 1-pound cans). 


See footnotes at end of table. 





5¢ per gallon+3¢ per pound 
tax. 


24¢ per pound 


1 ¢ per pound 
30% ad valorem 
25% ad valorem 


2'4¢ per gallon+ 
114¢ per pound 
tax. 


14¢ per pound.-. 


$¢¢ per pound_-_. 
15% ad valorem -. 


87.6 


(duty plus tax). 


(*) 


lorem. 





124% ad 


va- 














(9 





(*) 
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TABLE B—Continued 
ITeMIzeD List oF TARIFF CONCESSIONS MADE To IcELAND (SCHEDULE II)—Continued 












































United States imports for con- 
Rate of duty Ad valorem sumption (in thousands of 
Pars apn ° equivalent dollars) from: 
Item (abbreviated description) ore agree- 
— Act 1500 pene) Iceland All countries 
Before agréement After agreement (percent) 
1939 | 1940 | 1030 | 1040 
719 (4)__..-. Pickled or salted herring etcapt | 54¢ pér pound (reduced from | $4¢ per pound.__- 17.3 210 514} 1,030 1, 288 
in small kegs. l¢ per pound in agreeménts 
with United Kingdom and 
Canada, effective Jan. 1, 
1939). 
720 (a) (6)..| Smoked or kippéred fish, except | 25% ad valorem............-.- 124% ad valorem 25.0 None | None 1 1 
salmon, herring, cod, and 
related species. 
790 OD... Caviar (except sturgeon) and | 20 per pound........._......- 10¢ per pound.__- 68.6 (*) (*) 18 12 
other roe, not boiled. 
721 (d)..... Wie oon Wins... . =... secs 30% ad valorem..............- 15% ad valorem _- 30.0 (*) 12 14 17 
1519 (a)....]| Lamb and sheep fur skins......| 15% ad valorem (reduced | 124% ad valorem 15.0 1 3 16 9 
from 25% ad valorem in 
agréement with United 
Kingdom, effective Jan. 1, 
1939 and bound against in- 
crease in agreement with 
Argentina, effective Nov. 
15, 1941). 
1730 (b)....] Cod-liver off...................- Ee SO ee Ee Bound free....... - 1,094] 1,790] 8,731] 2,521 
ae 2s SERRE eeperemeermee AP BE ok obccckcs nndubhdebeaoth Bound free....... - 5 26 602 267 
Fish scrap and fish meal: 
OD sicie 2 RN  eiinisnicncineetontte DN inn cnhinnupnyenmneisanatie Bound free.....-. - None | None] 2,098 1,910 
CG. inicud Re a, Bound free (in agreements | Bound free......- - None 50 467 311 
with United Kingdom, 
‘effective Jan. 1, 1939, and 
with Mexico, effective Jan. 
30, 1943). 
* Less than $500. 


* Estimated by Tariff Commission from analysis of imports tinder a broader statistical classification. 
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CREATION OF THE WAR COMMODITIES DIVISION AND THE BLOCKADE AND SUPPLY 
DIVISION IN THE OFFICE OF FOREIGN ECONOMIC COORDINATION 














On August 27, 1943 the Secretary of State | Deputy Director of the Office in charge of coor- 

issued the following departmental order: dinating the foreign policy aspects of wartime 

Departmental Order 1190 economic controls and operations, and in con- 

‘ 1. There is hereby created in the Office of For- sultation with other interested divisions and 

eign Economic Coordination a War Commodi- _ offices of the Department, shall be responsible 
ties Division which, under the direction of the for; 
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(a) all matters of foreign policy involved in 
the procurement abroad of materials and prod- 
ucts needed in the prosecution of the war or for 
purposes of relief and rehabilitation; and 

(2) the representation of the Department be- 
fore the Combined Raw Materials Board, the 
Combined Food Board and the Combined Pro- 
duction and Resources Board, including repre- 
sentation of the Department on operating, ad- 
visory or other committees of such boards. 


Mr. T. Ross Cissel, Jr., is designated Chief of 
this Division, the symbol of which shall be CD. 

2. There is hereby created in the Office of 
Foreign Economic Coordination a Blockade and 
Supply Division which, under the direction of 
the Deputy Director of the Office in charge of 
coordinating the foreign policy aspects of war- 
time economic controls and operations, and in 
consultation with other interested divisions and 
offices of the Department, shall be responsible 
for: 


(a) the formulation and execution of pro- 
grams relating to the economic blockade of en- 
emy and enemy-occupied territories; 

(5) the conduct of preclusive purchasing op- 


ABOLISHMENT OF THE DIVISION 


On August 27, 1943 the Secretary of State 
issued the following departmental order: 


Departmental Order 1191 


The Foreign Funds Control Division is 
hereby abolished and its functions transferred 
as follows: 


1. The Division of World Trade Intelligence 
shall hereafter be responsible for all questions 
of foreign policy arising from the administra- 
tion of Executive Order No. 8389, as amended, 
and of the Proclaimed List of Certain Blocked 
Nationals in regard to persons in the other 
American republics and arising from the ap- 
plication of the recommendations of the Inter- 
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erations in all areas throughout the world; 

(c) the formulation and execution, in collab- 
oration with the War Commodities Division, of 
procurement programs in so far as such pro- 
grams are considered or negotiated in connec- 
tion with export programs, for all areas within 
the Eastern Hemisphere; and 

(d) the formulation and execution of pro- 
grams for import requirements of all areas 
within the Eastern Hemisphere. The Division 
of Exports and Requirements shall be given an 
opportunity to keep itself informed of such pro- 
grams as formulated by the Blockade and Sup- 
ply Division and shall continue to be responsible 
for the presentation of such requirements with 
the appropriate claimant agency to the various 
requirements committees of the War Production 
Board. 


Mr. Livingston T. Merchant is designated 
Chief of the Blockade and Supply Division, 
the symbol of which shall be BSD. 

3. The Division of Defense Materials is here- 
by abolished, and its personnel transferred to 
the Blockade and Supply Division and the War 
Commodities Division as may be determined. 


OF FOREIGN FUNDS CONTROL 


American Conference on Systems of Economic 
and Financial Control, except that matters re- 
lating to the replacement of Axis firms shall be 
dealt with by the Special Assistant to the Under 
Secretary, Mr. Collado. 

2. The Division of Blockade and Supply shall 
be responsible for questions of foreign policy 
arising from the application of the Proclaimed 
List of Certain Blocked Nationals and trading- 
with-the-enemy restrictions to persons in 
foreign countries other than the other American 
republics. 

8. The Deputy Director of the Office of 
Foreign Economic Coordination in charge of 
planning economic activities related to liberated 
areas shall be responsible for all questions of 
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foreign policy relating to the application of 
foreign funds and property controls to terri- 
tories which have been or are subject to enemy 
domination, including the application of 
Executive Order No. 8389, as amended, to prop: 
erty located in the United States of govern- 
ments of such territories and their nationals, 
questions relating to the operations of the Alien 
Property Custodian, and questions relating to 
the property control measures of other United 
Nations. 

4, The Financial Division shall be responsible 
for all other questions of foreign policy arising 
in connection with foreign funds control. 


The personnel of the Foreign Funds Control 
Division shall be reassigned as may be deter- 
mined. 








General 




















VISAS FOR OFFICIALS OF FOREIGN 
GOVERNMENTS 


On August 25, 1948, the Acting Secretary of 
State, Mr. Berle, issued the following depart- 
mental order : 


Departmental Order 1189 


By virtue of the authority delegated to me 
under the President’s Proclamation No. 2523 
of November 14, 1941, to issue permits-to-enter, 
or to designate appropriate officers to issue 
permits-to-enter, to aliens seeking to enter the 
United States under the Act of Congress ap- 
proved on June 21, 1941, I hereby authorize 
the Chief or the Assistant Chief of the Visa Di- 
vision to issue, in his discretion, diplomatic or 
other appropriate nonimmigrant passport visas 
to aliens who are officials of foreign’ govern- 
ments, or who hold positions tantamount 
thereto, the members of their families, and their 
attendants, servants, and employees, who are in 
the United States and who desire to reenter the 
United States after a temporary absence. 
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Such visas shall be valid for such period as 
the Chief or the Assistant Chief of the Visa 
Division may, in his discretion, prescribe. 

No fees are prescribed for the issuance of 
visas under this order. 








Cultural Relations 

















DISTINGUISHED VISITORS FROM OTHER 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


[Released to the press August 26] 


Two eminent ecclesiastics of Chile, Monsefior 
Manuel Larrain Errazuriz, Bishop of Talca, and 
Monsefior Javier Bascufian Valdés, Rector of 
the Junior Seminary at Santiago, have arrived 
in Washington as guests of the Department of 
State. During the next. two months they will 
visit educational institutions and social-service 
centers in Baltimore, New York, Boston, Buf- 
falo, Chicago, and St. Louis, as well as in the 
National Capital. 

While in this country, the two distinguished 
guests will make a special study of seminaries 
and universities, and of the organization of 
Catholic welfare services in general. 








The Foreign Service | 











DEATH OF FREDERICK P. HIBBARD 


[Released to the press August 23] 
The following statement was authorized from 
Quebec by the Secretary of State: 


“I am deeply grieved to announce the death of 
Mr. Frederick P. Hibbard, until recently Ameri- 
can Chargé d’Affaires ad interim at Monrovia, 
Liberia. His loss will be a tremendous shock 
not only to his colleagues in the Foreign Service 
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but to the countless friends he had made for 
himself and for the United States in the course 
of his varied service in many parts of the world. 
I can think of no officer whose passing would be 
more regretted, for Mr. Hibbard was univer- 
sally beloved by all those with whom he came 
in contact, and his unique personality was a 
source of real moral inspiration to everyone 
with whom he served. i 

“T think it may be truly said that Mr. Hib- 
bard gave his life for the Service to which he 
had devoted his entire career. Mr. Hibbard was 
suddenly taken ill while serving as the Depart- 
ment’s representative with the official party of 
President Barclay and President-elect Tubman 
of Liberia, who visited this country last June. 
He had previously suffered a serious illness at 
his post in Monrovia, from which he had not 
fully recovered. ‘To the long years of whole- 
hearted labor abroad must be added the strain 
of the wartime emergency, which in the end 
told upon his health with fatal results. 

“An outstanding career officer who had served 
with distinction wherever he was assigned, Mr. 
Hibbard had only recently received a promo- 
tion to class I, the highest rank in the Foreign 
Service. His wide experience, his knowledge of 
the world, and the personal characteristics 
which had endeared him to his many friends, 
will be irreplaceable.” 
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